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A Magazine of Verse 


JULY 1925 


SOONER SONGS AND BALLADS 


SADDLE SONGS 
I 


ING DAVID rode a sorrel mare, 
His saddle-horn was gold. 
Wherever he went, with an old jawbone 

He knocked the sheep-men cold. 


Bum along, bum along— 
Hi! Let's go! 
King David says, “ Let’s go!” 


King David crawled into the cave 
And clipped King Saul’s shirt-tail. 

He sent it back with word, “I’m Dave— 
You can’t put me in jail!” 
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Bum along, bum along— 
Hi! Let's gol 
King David says, “ Let’s go: 


i on 


King David’s son camped on his trail 
To steal the old man’s mare; 

But the dog-gone fool, a-ridin’ a mule, 
Got hanged in his own hair! 


Bum along, bum along 
Hi! Let's go! 
King David says, “Let's go!” i 





King David sat around the ranch 
And watched U. Riuh’s wife; ? 

He put that boy to ridin’ herd 
Where the rustlers took his life. 


Bum along, bum along 
Hi! Let’s go! 
King David says, “Let's go!” 


King David died a good old man ) 
He’s been a long time dead, 

With his saddle-blanket over him, 
His saddle under his head. , 


Bum along, bum along 
Hi! Let's go! ‘ 
King David says, “ Let's go!” 
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Stanley Vestal 


II 
There’s a wonderful trail 
That has never been trod— 

I’m a-makin’ it now! 

A green trail over 
The prairie sod— 

I’m a-makin’ it now! 
Buffalo-wallow and buffalo-bean, 
All mighty pretty—what do they mean? 
Happiness is something 
Nobody has seen— 

I’m a-makin’ it now! 

II 
The cowboy rides a-standin’ up, 

The jockey on his nose; 

The soldier sits on his saddle-soap, 

The Indian on his clothes. 

But me, I ride whenever I can— 

Any old time, any old where, 
Any old seat, like any old man, 

Any old thing with hair! 


KIT CARSON’S MULE 


Sol Silver roped a maverick mule 
To saddle for his squaw. 

Says he, “This stray belongs to me, 
For that is prairie law.” 
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Bill Pilka grabbed the lariat 
Right out of Silver’s hand: 

“The rope was mine; by mountain law 
The mule goes in my band!” 


They talked of plains and mountain law 
From afternoon till night; 

For that poor mule the trappers 
Got ready for to fight. 


Kit Carson knew the animal; 

Says he, “‘ Boys, don’t make troubl 
That mule is one I lost last year, 

Or else I’m seein’ double.” 


Pilka and Silver said, “‘As sure 
As this rope’s made of hair, 
If it’s your mule, that settles it; 

Kit’s word’s good anywhere.” 


Kit answered, “‘I don’t want her, boys; 
That mule’s too poor to pack. 

We don’t need meat, and if we did, 
She wouldn’t make a snack.” 


Pilka and Silver grabbed their gun 
“If Kit won’t have her, then 

Step out along the prairie grass 
We'll settle it like men!” 
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Stanley Vestal 


Kit said, “You wait till mornin’ 
You cain’t shoot straight by night. 
That crazy mule ain’t worth the powder 
You’d burn if you’s to fight!” 


Kit worried when on guard that night, 
A-leanin’ on his gun; 

He knew a friend would surely die 
At the risin’ of the sun. 


The dawn was comin’, slow and gray 
They heard Kit’s rifle bang: 
Every man was wide awake 


And under cover sprang. 


“T seen an Injun in the brush 
And throwed him in his tracks! 

Sol, you and Pilka look for him 
Behind them red sumachs.”’ 


Sol and Pilka scouted round; 
Kit smiled, he was that proud. 
They went a-scowlin’ to the brush; 
They came back laughin’ loud. 


They slapped Kit on the shoulder— 
They called him “greenhorn,” “fool.” 

“Why, Kit, that Injun that you throwed 
Was nothin’ but your mule!” 


[181] 
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KIT CARSON OF THE “. S. N. 


Fremont talked with the Commodore 
On his ship at Monterey: 

“They sent me out on a scouting trip, 
And I’ve captured California! 


“T had no orders for to fight 
Didn’t know the war was on! 

The Commodore said, “ You did right; 
I like what you have done. 


“But I am in command here 
I rank you, don’t forget; 
You'll have to serve in the Navy now, 


Though your feet were never wet!” 


Said Fremont, “All the men I brought 
Had never seen the sea; 

They called it a big prairie 
Without a single tree!” 


“Never you mind,” said the Commodore, 
“T’ll muster them in today; 

I’ll make them the Navy Battalion 
Of Mounted Infantry!” 


He loaded them into the sloop Cyane 
And sailed away that day 

To capture San Diego, 
Four hundred miles away. 
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Stanley Vestal 


Kit Carson lay in the scuppers 
As sick as man could be, 

And every scout in the outfit 
Was just as sick as he. 


Kit groaned, “If I could get to land, 
I’d never ask to be 

A recruit in the Navy Battalion 
Of Mounted Infantry!” 


Said Kit, “If I could get to land 
And stand on the firm prairie, 

I’d ruther fight all the Kioways 
Alone, than go to sea!” 


When they got to San Diego 
The Spaniards ran away; 

It was lucky for Kit and the other men 
Of the Mounted Infantry. 


For the sea had made them as quiet 
As any Quaker’s grave; 

They were so weak that one old woman 
Could have thrown them in the wave. 


Kit Carson was sent to the President 
With news of the victory— 

Glad to escape from the Navy Battalion 
Of Mounted Infantry! 
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THE LOST TRAIL 


Dear, ah dear to me is the memory resounding 

Of the heroic dead who travelled, camped where I dwell 

The rumble of thundering wagons, the crack of the long 
rifles, 

Slow bellowing herds, shadowy antelope flying, 

Jack-rabbits dancing for love in sun-cracked buffalo 
wallows. 

Often my hungry senses faint for the smoke of tepees 

(Stately significant shapes, gaudy with weird paintings), 

Tom-toms, and the fragrance of burning cottonwood. 

These people my plains. 

They swarm about me always—homely, laughable, tragic, 
human. 

But these do not disturb me; my heart contains them. 

My empty pastures ring with a great tradition. 

Ah, but the mountains, the rivers, the motley plains! 

I cannot be at peace with them or without them. 

They touch me, but they elude my touch. 

Always they beat upon me, they call to me crying 

An intolerable beauty, a tonic wind 

That I cannot ignore, forever crying, crying 

For they cannot be painted; words cannot utter them. 

Stanley Vestal 




















TWO TALES 
NOCTURNE 


A wand of light swept an erratic course 

Across the rain-washed blackboard of the night, 
And rested on the image, water-smudged 

And chalky, of the girl who sat upon 

The cemetery wall, and stared about 

With crudely drawn defiant wistfulness. 


“O Lord, the rain! It must be ink to come 
Out of that black. . . . Go easy with the light— 
They'll have us up for body-snatchers, pa.” 


“Now, Tiny, you hand down the pickaxe and— 
The other. Can you make it, Tiny, hon?” 


“T’ve got to. Pa, this here is going to be 
A Christian burial, or | am not 
A Christian girl.” 


“There, now, don’t worry, hon.” 


“Right there, beside of ma, he’s going to lay— 
Right snuggled up beside of ma; and she’ll 
Take care of him. You know where ma is, pa?” 
“She’s over in the corner, Tiny. Now, 

Don’t worry; plenty room there for them both—” 
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“An’ him so little . . . Just like tuckin’ him 

Into her bed, pa, ain’t it?” 
“Just like she 

Had went to bed ahead of him, to get 

The bed all warm and comf’table for him. I 

I’m ready for you—ease it down. Ta’ care! 

You'll lose your balance, Tiny.” 


ah 
“Yes, hon?” 
“You know how you have stood beside of me . . .” 
“* Aw, hush up, Tiny. What do you supposes 
’ ) b PI 


Your pa is for?” 
“You mightn’t of.”’ 
*‘Aw, hon 
Now, here, you shake a leg! We ain’t got more 
Than all night long to get this done. Come on 
Ease down the box.” } 
“Catch hold. O pa, I wisht .. .” 


OLD LADY WOBBLECANE 


Old Lady Wobblecane 
Lives in a shack 

With a tumbledown front 
And a caved-in back. 


Old lady Wobblecane 
Hasn’t much hair, 
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Lucile Perry Ames 


But she tosses it back 
As if it were there; 





Shakes it in the sunlight 
As if it were gold 

And a maid and her beauty 
Could not grow old. 





She looks out under lashes 
Long fallen away, 

And mumbles a song 
Of a long-gone day. 


Sometimes when you greet her 
She'll meet your stare 

With a flash of white teeth 
No longer there. 





And sometimes in passing 
You'll see her scuttle in 

With the cruel years upon her 
As heavy as sin. 


Old lady Wobblecane 
Lives all alone, 

With a head like a feather 
And a heart like a stone. 

Lucile Perry Ames 
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THREE POEMS 
DEUS EX MACHINA 


I yawned, and the moon fell into my mouth. 
I stretched, and gripped the horizon. 
Oh, I grew taller than North to South, 
And whatever I set my eyes on 

Would tremble under potent fears 

And hide itself from me; 

My might could humble all the spheres 
And twist eternity. 

I leaped about from sun to sun, 

The welkin skipped with ease 

Around the Zodiac I spun 

And raced the Pleiades. 


And then I felt a force in me 
Each atom was a spinning clod. 
I knew a flame—Infinity! 

I was the Universe! I was God 


NEW LOVE 


You left me there to my sorrow, 
Standing in silence, alone. 

You did not think that the parting 
Would turn my heart to stone. 
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But my heart now gleams more brightly, 
Because you were so cruel. 

The blade of infidelity 

Has cut it to a jewel. 


And do not plead contritely 
Forgiveness and forgetting, 
For my love is burning a fiercer flame 
In a far more lovely setting. 


AU PIS ALLER 


Here are five fingers of knuckled steel, 
And here a slender throat. 

You need not fear their malice if 

You chant a loving note. 


But once go fickle, once go CGH ss 
Beware that I discover!— 


For I shall twist your spirit out 
And find another lover. 


David Arkin 


David Arkin 
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SHADOWED SCARLET 
THEY TOLD ME 


They all told me you would come tonight: 
First the evening star 
Twinkled it into my eyes 
From over the snow mountain; 

And then the crooked moon 
Splashed it in broad gold letters 
Across the pearl-blue water; 

And the fever-hot flare of my log fir 
Burned it upon my lips; 

And the throb of a motor skimming over the hill | 
Whispered it to my ears but a little louder 

Than the throbbing of my own heart. 

Yes, they all told me you would come tonight 

I hate liars. 


Only the sombre hemlock tree, 
Pointing her hypocritical steeple heavenward, 

Told me the truth— 

And the hemlock tree I hate worst of all. 


OUT OF CHARACTER 


I who so love scarlet 
Wear a gown of black | 
Quaintly fitted tunic 
Buttoned up the back. 
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Florence Mayne Hickey 


I who so love singing 
Clear and thin and high, 

Only hum a low small tune 
Like a sigh. 


| who so love laughter 
Wear a quiet smile, 

Looking wiser and sadder 
All the while. 


I who so love April 
Walk November’s ways 
Snow lining the water’s edge, 
Study in whites and grays. 


I who thrill at daring, 
Long for a dashing grace, 
Hear a man say in passing, 
“That girl has a sweet face.”’ 


ENDING 


Heart of water, 
Heart of a stone, 
All © ask is 


Leave me alone. 


Heart of fire, 
Heart of flood, 
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Light not, quench not 
The flame in my blood. 





All I dream 
Is a dreamless night. 
Heart of sunset, 
Blow out the light. 
Florence Mayne Hic 


HER STORY 


She liked the bud before its full unfolding, 
And the faint song of a leaf-hidden bird 

(It seemed more sweet for being scarcely heard), 

And the rough clay unfinished in the molding. 

Always she liked things best at first beholding, } 
When they were only half-seen and half-blurred. 

She loved those vague emotions that no word 

Has ever quite succeeded in enfolding 


His friendship, like the rough unfinished clay, 
The folded buds, the birds that faintly sing, 

She wished to keep from time’s sure ravishing; 
Through all the chaaging years would have it stay 
An uncompleted half-mysterious thing. 

Perhaps he did not guess. He went away. 


Edna Louise Smit 
[ig2] 














THE VICTOR 


I will go 

Like a queen, 
With a garland 

In my hair. 

None shall know 
From my mien 
What of bitterness 
I bear. 


I will woo 

Those to envy 

Who would pity 

If they guessed 

If they knew 

The ceaseless beating 
Of the wings 

In my breast. 


I will wear 

Their jealous glances 
Like a silken mantle 
Proud 

That I dare 

Walk down endless 
Empty days 
Unbowed. 


Grace Strickler Dawson 
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CLINIC 
RESIDUE 


I knew her in clinic. 
Her wits were gone. 
She saw in wonder 

Clothes she had on. 


She answered “‘ November.”’ 
Willows plumed. 

She saw snow falling 

Tulips bloomed. 


Without smiling 

She tapped the floor 
Tapped three clearly, 
Paused at four. 


She had three children, 
Records say— 

Three; and another 
Died one day. 


With knotted frowning 
She tapped four, 

And looked closely 

At clothes she wore. 
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DIVIDED 


Half of her is silver, 
Haif is lead. 

I do not explain it, 
I say what she said. 


Her bones are rubber, 
Jade, or ivory. 

Three are gray, 

She told me. 


She had no body, 
At all, she said. 

I believe she is 
Better dead. 


yoy 


Wheeling and cawing, 
Her mind takes flight— 
Like crows lifting, 
Startled at night. 


She sends streamers 
Into the air. 


Her thoughts dismember 


Just anywhere. 
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Marguerite Arnold 


Marguerite Arnold 
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THE DREAMER 


I am an idler born, they say, 
Because I dream through night and day. 





They say, “Ours is the better way 
In the end you'll lose.” They say, 


“You sow dreams and reap but pain, 
We sow grain and reap the grain.” 


Good people, caution as you will, 
I shall be the dreamer still! 


What if I choose to dream away 
Every hour of every day? 


I would not give one dream I’ve spun 


For all your “truths” —not one! not one! 


A SILVER NIGHT 


This is a silver night 

To think joyful thoughts in; 

This is a time of shade and light, 

Dancing and love and sin. 

This is a night to spend, 

And think not of the spending; 

For other nights may end, 

But this night has no ending. Fan Flynn 
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TWO POEMS 
THE SAILOR 


An albatross goes flapping high— 
He’s a shadow in the sky 

Far away and far astern, 
Following and following- 

Like a song you used to sing, 

But you can’t remember how 

All the words went, nor the turn 
Of the melody; and now 

Only half a tune and rhyme 
Circles in your head . . . and yet 
[t’s a thing you can’t forget, 
Following you all the time. 


An albatross is like a girl 
You go picking up at night 
In the street—or anywhere. ° 
And she'll let you muss her hair 
Till you get it out of curl, 

Then she’ll-kiss you, more or less, 
Even let you tear her dress. 

But she’s always far away, 

Far and almost out of sight 
Always like that slippery bird, 
Like the song you used to sing 
That you wish you never heard, 
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Following and following, 

All astern of men and ships, 
Following. And what I say 
Tastes like bilge against my lips. 


Boy, when a man dies, shipmates toss 
His body to the albatross. 


THE BOY OF TWENTY 


Sometimes I hear my name 
Come up the stairs and walk 
Through noises in the hall. . 
But sounds all seem the same 
In this square room at night 
Every sound that’s made 
Seems to answer back, 

Until I feel afraid 

That chairs and tables talk 
At me and want to walk 
Like noises in the hall 

That slide along the wall. 


My tongue grows wet and slack; 
| want to answer back 

At them. My lips are tight, 
Tight shut. . . . Alone at night, 
I sometimes think and feel 
Something of steam and steel 
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Horace Gregory 


Goes crazy; and it’s falling 

In broken crazy poses, 

Half killed . . . and, sick and crawling, 
Falls down on tangled streets— 
Streets that the dark sky closes. 
The sky that rises meets 

Itself again, up far 

With half a moon and star— 
Above the tangled streets, 
Above the sounds that call 

Up stairways in the hall. 


I cannot answer back 

To sounds that seem the same 
As those that make my name; 
For noises in the hall 

Are not my name at all. 


Horace Gregory 
VERITIES 


Sun, wind and rain are stronger than 
The muscles or the mind of man. 
Sun, wind and rain eternally 
Unmake, remake and bring to be. 





These are the endless verities 
There are no stronger things than these. 


Louise Driscoll 
[199] 
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EPHEMERAL 


EARTH SPEAKS 





What, are they gone at last!— 
A dull dream past, 

A little vexing play, 

The fever of a day. 

I mind me from the first 
They seemed accurst : 
With some queer sickness of the mind 
That could not find 

Its cure in any herb. 

Time could not curb 

Their malady of thought 

Now it has wrought 


Their doom and their release, } 
I shall have peace! 
Now shall my rivers run | 


Beautiful under the sun, 
Untrammelled, undefiled, 
Shining and swift and wild; 
Now shall my forests spring, 
Quick-covering 

All that they left of filth, 
Setting on town and tilth 

A green dominion 

Of peace re-won; 
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Anne Atwood Dodge 


Now shall my hills rejoice 

And the clean, sailless sea lift up its voice: 
For I am free 

Of their indignity. 


VISION 


I thought of wind-flowers and their grace, 
She stood so meekly proud; 

Her hair thin-spread against the leaves 
Burned ’round her like a cloud. 


She was the strangest, fairest thing 
I ever looked upon— 

As lovely as a curling wave, 

And as quickly gone. 


INCREDIBLE 


This body that I love, 
Can it grow old? 
This blood that beats so warm, 


Cold, cold? 


That worlds burn out I know, 
But not that I— 
Bright body, silver mind— 
Should die. 
Anne Atwood Dodge 
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THE MISSOURI 
At Omaha 


A dirty beggar lying in the sun, 
With work to do that’s somehow never done. 


You claw with skinny hands at our front-door, 
And gulp and swallow, ever wanting more. 


The thievish wind is picking at your tatters; 
He specks your mud-brown coat with dirty spatters. 


Your muscles do not bulge, and yet I feel 
Beneath your rags must be the strength of steel. 


It’s mild and plain enough—the way you came, 
Playing along, but in a wily game. 


And when I see your back humped round the bend, 
I wonder if you’re enemy or friend. 


A snarl of faggots, dregs, and dross—your load; 
And yet you carry Life off down your road. 


From you the more fastidious will shrink, 
But ever from your cup our life we drink. 
Lee Andre w Yy ‘e be r 














BEAUTY 


Beauty is a multi-colored top 
Pirouetting in the grey brain of an apathetic world. 


Beauty is sudden arrest, 

Imperial interruption: 

A cracked vase set at an odd angle on a Gothic credenza, 
A star in water, 


A ship’s whistle through the night. 


Beauty is Caliban making himself presentable to Miranda, 
De Bergerac in the garden of Roxane. 

Beauty is Caligula the tyrant 

Asthenic at the feet of his wife Caesonia. 


Beauty is Chicago calling to New York, 

London calling to Paris. 

Beauty is rain falling tardily on a dead magnolia; 
Condors screaming in their iron cages. 


Beauty is Lucifer among the angels of redemption; 
Iscariot, repentant, on the highway from Golgotha. 
Gustav Davidson 
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EPITAPHS 


For a Fool 
On earth the wise man makes the rules, 
And is the fool’s adviser, 
But here the wise are as the fools, 
(And no man ts the wiser). 


For One Who Gaily Sowed His Oats 
My days were a thing for me to live, 
For others to deplore; 
I took of life all it could give: 
Rind, inner fruit, and core. 


For a Wanton 
To men no more than so much cover 
For them to doff or try, 
I found in death a constant lover; 
Here in his arms I lie. 


For a Preacher 
Vanity of vanities, 
All is vanity; yea, 
Even the rod He flayed you with 
Crumbled and turned to clay. 
Countee P. Cullen 
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THE MASK 


HER FROWN 


In the cathedral where the priests 

Were chanting the rituals of the feasts, 

I saw her lean on the smart stick 

She always carried, and smelled the thick 
Perfume on her veil. She liked the solemn 
Sadness of the music, and the pride of each column 
That swooped from the vaulted ceiling. 

(I always had a traitorous sort of feeling 

That she preferred this place to drawing-rooms 
Where tea and cakes and tobacco fumes 
Mingle with the latest talk.) She bent 

Her head upon her missal; her prayers she sent 
To God accompanied by candid sophistications 
Born of her reverently shaped gesticulations. 


I met her coming out. “Beautiful!” I said. 


“You think so? You know, when I am dead, 

I must be buried from this long nave; 

It is the atmosphere I want to save 

For the tomb—the candles and the vestments.” 


“You plan to die? Of all earthly chastisements, 
I fancy from that you would be exempt.” 


Frowningly, “Forgive,” she said, ““my contempt 
For your childishness—I do not fancy compliments 
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After benediction. Au revoir!” 
Later events 
Almost proved me right. She lived long 
On the lavender stage of her life, committing wrong 
In a holy manner. Later I heard in tea-table chatter 
That she was “queer” . . . no one knew what was the 
matter. 





HER EMPTY EYES 


But she forgave me. I received a card 

To a dinner, then a tea: “It is hard,” 

She wrote, “to unbend toward you, but after all 

I once was a pagan; so won’t you come and call?” 
What could I do? I found her surrounded 

By wits and rakes who thoughtfully compounded 
Exposés of their mythical mistresses 

For her benefit. To these she replied, ‘‘ Jesus’s 
Teachings do not countenance such affairs; 

But (among friends) nothing quite compares 
With a dusky night and silk curtains and lace 
When love is high—it is like a dreamy chase 
Over fascinating hills and valleys. I think 

Those things are subtly pure; they link 

The mind and heart and soul by possession. 

And of course, my friends, there’s always confession.” 


She talked like this until they went, then to me 
She turned her empty eyes, saying accusingly: 
“T suppose you think I am two-faced. Well, 
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Paul Horgan 


I believe in heaven and I believe in hell; 
But the blood of Christ and tea, you know, 
Are different things. Which goes to show 
That surfaces may be decidedly deceiving. 
I once adhered to one course, believing 
That God was terrible. But that is not so— 

He often smiles.” I sighed and turned to go, 
Because I knew she loved to lecture. 

One more remark: “‘ My friend, inspect your 
Conscience and you'll see that God and Pan 
Often shake hands.” She sharply closed her fan. 


HER HIDDEN SMILE 


And then she died. I went to see her 
In her drawing-room. The taste of myrrh 
Was on her lips—pale, tight and smooth 
With death’s reflection, that seemed to soothe 
Only her hands—they were gentle and holy. 
And shortly she was carried, carefully, slowly, 
Into the cathedral where she could bask 
In the candle-light—a pleasant task. 
She had had her God and her wine, 
And now she felt the tapers shine 
Upon her sombre gown. 

Her money? All of it 
Went to a Canadian convent . . . we had to submit. 


Paul Horgan 
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COMMENT 





MEMORIES OF AMY LOWELI i 


HE news of Amy Lowell’s death on the twelfth of May 

came just after our June number had gone to press, so 
this brief word of farewell will seem a little tardy to our 
readers. 

It was only last October that we offered a study of Amy 
Lowell’s work as a poet, and it is not my intention to 
repeat or modify that estimate now. Indeed, the moment 
of heavy loss is not propitious for analysis. But one may 
appropriately talk about the friend who is gone, and recall 
incidents which make her live in one’s memory. 

Before Poetry began, its editor-to-be read all the vers 
in the previous five years of the principal American mag 
azines, and sent notices of the adventurous project to thos 
poets who seemed worth while. Among these was Amy 
Lowell, who had had a sonnet or two in the Atlantic. The 
first letter of a long series in our files was a cordial answer 
to that appeal, sent from her summer place in Dublin, 
N. H., on September 7th, 1912. “It is a most excellent 
undertaking,” she wrote, “and ought to do much to foster 
poetry, which has a hard time to get itself published now.” 
And she promised to send some poems later, after her first 
book should have appeared; and enclosed a check “‘for a 


subscription and a little more,” our first present from a 


poet. 
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At that time Miss Lowell’s name was merely a name to 
me, and Boston genealogies had not impressed their proud 
authority on my imagination. But during the following 
winter I was enlightened. The president of Harvard was 
being dined by alumni in Chicago, and at the same 
moment his wife was the guest of honor at a feminine 
banquet where I occupied an inconspicuous place. As we 
were beginning the dessert, an imposing figure appeared in 
the remote distance at the top of a half-flight of steps, and 
“Oh, there’s Amy!” said Mrs. Lowell, in a voice which 
accepted resignedly anything which Amy might do. Even 
then I did not connect this “Amy” with my correspondent, 
two of whose poems we had by that time accepted; 
absorbed, I listened to her melodious words of greeting and 
watched the ponderous and regal figure slowly descend the 
steps. 

She took possession of the occasion and the company— 
no one else was of any account. Our hostess presented her 
to each of the dozen or so women at the table as we all 
made room, and my mind was still wool-gathering when, 
on hearing my name, the newcomer turned a powerfully 
reproachful eye upon me with the query, “Well, since 
you've taken ’em, why don’t you print ’em?” 

So this mighty personage of august physiqué and 
fortune and lineage, sister of the president of Harvard, 
cousin of James Russell Lowell, was my correspondent, my 
poet-contributor, she of the beautiful handwriting and the 
meticulous precisions of taste in words and phrasing! I 
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was not only duly impressed, I yielded gladly to the spell 
of her half-magnificent, half-humorous personality—for 
there was always a laugh in her to confuse the magni 

ficence. She literally sank into a chair, spreading herself 
comfortably and quizzing the crowd; doing not more than 
her share of talk, perhaps, but monopolizing much more 
than her share of attention. 

The next time I saw her was nearly a year later, when 
she came to “place” with us her second group of poems, 
among them 4 Lady, Music, The Gift, and other lyrics now 
well known. I remember feeling that the star of literary 
empire was turning westward when this Bostonian 
daughter of the Lowells brought her poems to a Chicago 
mart. The April number of 1914, which opened with them, 
was our first to be set up in linotype (since discarded), and 
somehow a line was dropped out from the final proof in 
such a way as to slant the meaning of the sentence very 
disagreeably. I shall never forget how the wires hummed 
because of this error. The poet’s voice over the long 
distance telephone was not angry—she kept her temper 
and did not blame the poor editor—but it was filled with 
anguish unutterable and not to be consoled. From that 
time I realized to the utmost certain exactitudes in Amy 
Lowell’s taste and temperament which all her friends and 
business associates had to live up to. She might never 
arrive on time at a dinner and rarely even at one of her 
own lectures, she might take it lightly when one of her 


beloved sheep-dogs chewed a poet-visitor’s trousers and 
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narrowly missed his flesh, she might revise at will certain 
other social formulae, but let an editor change a comma in 
one of her poems, or differ from her on a question of phras- 
ing or rhythm, and said editor would be jammed down 
very effectively into a mood of proper deference. 

It was during the early summer of 1913 that she 
went to England, met Ezra Pound and the other imagists, 
and dined and wined and motored them with a lavishness 
unheard of among poets. ‘The acquaintance led to 
pleasant friendships with Fletcher, H. D. and Aldington, 
and to a pleasant enmity with Ezra Pound—for two such 
dominant personalities could not get on in the same boat. 
So a note of discord strained the imagistic harmonies as the 
tocsin sounded for battle between the vers-librists and 
their foes. 

She did her part in this and other literary conflicts, both 
with her pen and on the platform. Before an audience her 
magnetic personality always commanded the crowd, and 
she was one of the few lecturers I have ever heard who 
could read a written address as effectively as if it were an 
extempore speech. She seemed to like lecturing, and the 
contacts with youth and new energies which it gave her; 
and she felt a quiet pleasure in shocking some of the con- 
servatives she came from by embracing adventurous 
causes and ideas. She took her work very seriously, how- 
ever; and to be wholly sincere in what she wrote, and 
ambitious of excellence in her art, was inevitable in a char- 
acter like hers. 
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As the years went on we became better acquainted, and 
I visited her once or twice in her big ancestral mansion in 
Brookline. I remember with special delight the great 
library, whither she used to descend before dinner-time 
from her private domain on the third floor. Here, after 
the stately repast, she would sit enthroned in the corner of 
the lounge, and here she loved to linger and talk until at 
least three o’clock in the morning—for she always inverted 
day and night, and felt. pathetically aggrieved if her 
visitor’s spirit did not rise to her hours. She was an eager 
and delightful talker, indulging a discursive and experi 
mental mind—a mind with much shrewdness and common 
sense and whimsical humor under its more decorative im- 
pulses. And in that richly rusty old beautiful room, 
book-filled to the ceiling, she seemed completely at home 
with the forbears of her blood who had lived there, and of 
her intellect whom she could invoke from ten thousand 
volumes. 

At one end of this spacious and comfortable library was 
the small room containing her treasure-vault of manu 
scripts—her precious collection of papers in the hand- 
writing of Keats and many other poets, of autographed 
volumes in fine bindings, etc. Harvard University, it is 
said, is to inherit the contents of these rooms. 

One might tell many stories of Miss Lowell’s kindness, 
of her solicitous appreciation of exceptional people and 
their difficulties. A number of poets known and unknown 
were aided by her at critical moments in ways that may 
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never be revealed. I remember her intense admiration for 
Eleanora Duse, and her persistent effort to soften the 
fatigues of the great artist’s fatal American journey, and 
contribute to the luxury and ease of her too-brief life 
among us. 

It was the day before Duse’s funeral, in May a year ago, 
that I talked with Amy Lowell for the last time. The poet 
and actress had become, through correspondence, devoted 
friends, and Miss Lowell had come to New York to pay 
the final tribute. She seemed as vital as ever—I little 
thought that she would follow to the grave within a year. 
She was then deep in the Keats book, which had grown in 
her hands much beyond the limits she had originally in- 
tended. I could see how oppressive the immensity of this 
labor had become, how she longed to be through with it. 
“T came home to face a simply terrific summer,” she wrote 
to me afterwards, October twenty-fifth of last year; “to 
tell the truth I am simply worn out.” And she enumerated 
some of the incredible exactitudes of detail which trip an 
author up in completing and getting through the press a 
work of that character and magnitude. 

In the last letter I ever received from her, written a 
month later, she said: “I am still drowned in proof. 
Volume I is on the presses, Volume II marches to comple- 
tion slowly but inevitably, and some day I shall be a free 
woman again.” And she looked forward to a few weeks of 
rest before her projected lecture-tour in England. 

But it was not to be. She had overstrained her strength 
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and the weeks of rest turned into weeks of suffering. All 
of a sudden she lay still, at rest indeed. Her share of our 
little earthly life was over. 

She was a great woman, a true and loyal friend, and, in 
the finest sense of the phrase, a good sport. She was the 
first to go of the poets conspicuous in the “new move- 
ment” which began in 1912. It seems impossible that a 
spirit so vivid and vital has left the place she loved, and 
will speak to us in the flesh no more. H. M. 


IN TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA 


After a month of lecturing in college towns of two great 
middle-southern states, one feels impelled to offer a brief 
report. For lecturing anywhere implies a certain amount 
of personal intercourse, and talking about modern poetry 
in colleges involves getting acquainted with groups of 
young poets whose wide-eyed enthusiasm for the art has 
been put to the proof of experiment in its various forms. 

The surprising thing was to find so many colleges, and 
so many students in each; and among them so many 
poetry clubs doing such promising work. 

My first stop was at the small town of Norman, where 
the “Sooners” are being educated at the University of 
Oklahoma. “Sooners,” it should be explained, is the nick 
name for Oklahomans, because the first settlers came in 
sooner than the law allowed; and the name is applied 
especially, it seems, to the state university’s faculty and 
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students. I found Professor W. S. Campbell here, whose 
two Kit Carson ballads, appearing in the April South-west 
Review over the signature of Stanley Vestal, I had greatly 
admired for their persuasive use of the racy folk-lore 
ballad style. With much difficulty I contended with Mr. 
Campbell’s overweening modesty until he promised to 
send us the ballads and riding songs contained in this 
number. The Vesta/ in his literary signature is really his 
own surname, Campéell being that of his step-father, which 
was given to him in childhood. 

There was a party of twenty or so the first evening at 
Norman, where members of the Poetry Club and a few of 
their elders read poems, the students’ work tending to 
prove my contention that these little undergraduate 
organizations give good training in the preliminary stages 
of the art—in fact, I don’t know where else a young poet 
can practice his five-finger exercises to such good purpose. 

Chickasha was the next stop, site of the Oklahoma 
College for Women. And from Chickasha it took all day 
and four trains and jitneys to reach the State Teachers’ 
College at Durant. Here Professor W. A. Barton, Jr., was 
perhaps the most ardent enthusiast I encountered; for, 
remembering how he acquired at school hatred of poetry, 
he wishes to organize the high schools of all these United 
States toward a better appreciation and teaching of the 
art. Already he has had much success in this ambitious 
project; wherever he appears in person one may be sure 
the cause is won. In both these towns there were little 
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central groups from which emanated a widespread interest 
in the poets I was discoursing about. 

I was reluctant to leave Oklahoma, for in its new towns 
and still newer colleges I seemed to feel the true pioneer 
spirit and to breathe wild-western air. These boys and 
girls know they are making the future—one sees it in their 
eyes. Much of Texas also is not much older, though in its 
distant south one may reach the hoary antiquity of San 
Antonio, with its heroic Alamo and its missions. My first 
Texas engagement took me straight across the vast state 
to Galveston, and I shall never forget my impression of the 
beauty of that sea-walled city as I drove up to the very 
decorative Galvez Hotel one sunny Sunday morning, and 
looked out at the blue-green sea throwing its white waves 
up to the mole. Oklahoma had been cold, but here was 
June; scarlet-clad bathers were scurrying into the water, 
and ashore pink and white oleanders were in bloom. 

From Galveston across Texas again to Greenville, to 
speak at Burleson College, Baptist and co-educational. | 
could not get over my surprise at the denominational in- 
tensities in Texas—whatever was not state-endowed was 
Baptist, Methodist or Presbyterian, or even, in a duly 
restricted sense, Christian. And there were rumors, 
though by me unverified, of rampant fundamentalists. 

At Denton it was a state College of Industrial Arts, 
largely domestic arts for feminine brains and hands. Here 
I found a college-journalism convention in session, with 


William Allen White and others there from afar to tell the 
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girls of various colleges how to run their papers. The only 
speech I heard was one from Mr. White lamenting that the 
young people no longer wrote verses as in his day! “It’s 
part of youth,” he urged, almost with tears; “of course the 
poems will be bad, but no life is complete which hasn’t 
issued a book of verse in its teens or early twenties.” The 
members of Denton’s Poetry Club applauded with special 
fervor, but Mr. White is all set for a quarrel with H. L. 
Mencken, who recently published a syndicated wail over 
such practices. 

If Texas teaches domestic arts to the girls in Denton, in 
Stephenville it does its duty by the boys in the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, where my audience, though not 
military, was khaki-clad. 

Waco was the next stop; and Baylor University, where, 
in 1920, Amy Lowell and Vachel Lindsay, Edwin Mark- 
ham and I had had certain decorative initials affixed to our 
names. Here I renewed my acquaintance with A. J. 
Armstrong, and saw the beautiful room in which he has 
housed the famous Browning Collection which will remain 
to honor the great poet, and Baylor as well. The portrait 
by the poet’s son was vividly life-like, a much better piece 
of work than I had supposed this inadequate offspring of 
an ever-glorious marriage could achieve; and I had a happy 
time rummaging among the letters and first editions. 

If Texas colleges are as awake to modern poetry as they 
seem, they owe it chiefly to two progressive men. Mr. 
Armstrong has pushed with dynamic energy in that direc- 
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tion, not only at Baylor but throughout the state and 
beyond it. To him belongs the honor of having kindled 
imaginative minds—to him and Jay B. Hubbell, head of 
the English department of the Southern Methodis 
University over in Dallas, and editor of that interesting 
new quarterly The South-west Review. These two men 
have started a new impulse toward creative activity which 
shows sparkles already and may yet kindle a train of fire. 

Mr. Hubbell’s poetry club showed the most promise of 
any of the student groups I met and listened to. George 
Bond and Ottys Sanders, prize-winners of 1922 and 1924 
in the intercollegiate undergraduate contests, both started 
here; and this year’s winner, Izaac Wade, read us his prize 
poem, a very good one, at the informal meeting we held in 
the Hubbell living-room. Other poems of exceptional 
promise were read by Aubrey Burns, Dawson Powell, the 
Misses Maxwell and Renshaw, and others. 

Dallas is the domain of our reputable, indeed highly 
esteemed, contemporary, The Buccaneer. Under the guid 
ance of its hospitable editor, Mr. W. R. Clark, I climbed 
to a loft and passed between rows of clamorous printing- 
presses to his secluded but far from silent sanctum. There 
he spurs up his buccaneering poets to match the enormous 
rhythms of the machinery. 

Abilene was a night’s journey from anyWw here, but its 
new McMurry College was a pleasant stop. Most of 
these Texas colleges, by the way, have beautiful new build- 
ings, well designed and architecturally interesting. 
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At Fort Worth it was the Texas Christian University, 
newly enriched by a gift of four millions! Here, as indeed 
often elsewhere, there was a party after the lecture, and a 
quiet talk with some interesting young people. And the 
next morning a high-school and grade-school audience 
gave me a chanted welcome, and seemed to delight in the 
program I offered them of simple things from seven or 
eight of our foremost poets. 

Austin, the capital, and its neighbor Georgetown, were 
my last stops in Texas. The University of Texas is ex- 
tremely rich in oil lands, they say, but as yet the o’er- 
envious legislature has kept a tight-fisted curb on the 
income, so that classes have been housed chiefly in 
enormous wooden shacks. Perhaps it was wise to wait, for 
the new architectural scheme is magnificent, and the build- 
ings already up—the Library and others—are in a more or 
less Spanish style, very lovely and admirably appropriate 
in that climate. The Library houses some quite excep- 
tional treasures: the Garcia Collection of old Texan and 
Mexican Americana; and the wonderful “Wrenn Collec- 
tion of English and American Literature” from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries, in first editions richly 
bound—a collection which I had last seen at its owner’s 
home, before Chicago (alas!) on his death, permitted it to 
be sold to Texas. However, I was somewhat consoled; for 
it is nobly housed in a beautiful room, and the librarian, 
Prof. R. H. Griffith, adds the last touch of a fine aroma of 
scholarship. 
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Austin is beautifully situated on its low hills above the 
river, with the dome of its pink-granite Capitol dominating 
the scene. Over the dome and the roofs and the tree-tops 
the wind blows steadily from the Gulf—for five days its 
tune was in my ears. I did not reach the great plains 
where it sweeps uninterrupted toward the mountains, yet 
I carried away an impression of vastness, of great rainless 
levels suffering in this season’s drought but bravely sum- 
moning the spring. And the youth of Texas seemed to be 
summoning the spring; 1 its poets are putting out their first 
young leaves and buds. It looked like the hope of a rich 
flowering. H.M 


REVIEWS 
AMY LOWELL ON KEATS 


John Keats, by Amy Lowell. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


[This book was assigned to one of our best reviewers early in February, 
and the article was to have been ready for an earlier number than th 
When Miss Lowell died, the editor wrote requesting its immediate com 
pletion, but was informed that the reviewer had gone abroad. The 
editor, therefore, to avoid longer delay, condenses the following article, 
with apologies for repetition, from one which she contributed February 
twenty-first to the Christian Science Monitor of Boston.} 





Miss Lowell’s big double-barreled book about Keats is 
as entertaining as gossip over a tea-table, if one reads 
rapidly, with judicious skipping. It is written in an invit 
ingly easy and familiar style, without any parade of learn 
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ing or indulgence in sentimentality, and it brings to bear 
upon the poet’s poor little history the common sense of an 
experienced woman of the world. Upon his work also it 
brings to bear the critical judgment of a modern mind 
trained and practiced in the art which Keats was born to; 
and if one does not invariably agree in detail with its con- 
clusions, at least one admits that they are soundly based, 
and solid ground for argument. 

The only trouble is that the book is too meticulous. The 
author has studied not only every printed book that bears 
even remotely on her subject, but apparently also every 
unpublished manuscript in every library, public or private, 
in England and America. The result is, of course, a great 
deal of interesting new material, but with a slightly dis- 
turbing effect of conscientious endeavor to say the last 
word, to put the public in complete possession of the 
remotest secret corner of the truth about the poet. 

Miss Lowell pictures Keats as “an almost completely 
modern man,” and I think his letters sustain her conten- 
tion. She explains (Vol. 7, p. 33): 

I do not mean that he wrote as the modern poets do, but that he 
thought as they do, and as his contemporaries most emphatically did not, 

She shows him as an all-round big-brained man, whose 
“life was one long blind struggle to out-distance his mental 
environment.” 

Insufficiently equipped, uncertain of his way, not even thoroughly 


aware of his own goal, unwisely guided by his friends, ignorantly and 
cruelly criticized by his enemies, buffeted by the hurricanes of his own 
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changing ideas, Keats died at twenty-five still unformed in many ways 
profoundly discouraged and dissatisfied, but leaving behind him a b 
of work in his poems which does not die beca f qualities in it 
more important to mankind than those which appear on the s 
in his letters a possibly no less valuable legacy to the student « 
ogy and a volume of perennial charm to the ordinary reader. 





re} 








She pictures the embryo poet, twenty years old at the 
beginning of 1816, as “‘a conundrum to fellow-students, a 
perturbing pleasure to Matthew, a petted protégé to 
Clarke, a flame-winged phoenix to his brothers, and a jolly 
good feliow to the rest of his small circle.’’ She traces his 
interest in Spenser, Byron, Chatterton, Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and even such a tawdry con 


« 


temporary “masterpiece” as Leigh Hunt’s Story of 
Rimini. As time goes on, she sketches in the background 
of many figures, the interesting group of men and women 
whom Keats came in contact with. Sometimes these 
figures loox familiar; Leigh Hunt, for example, is much the 
same half-made critic, friend and man of talent whom 
other writers have presented to us. In other cases, one 
feels that Miss Lowell has filled out and vitalized the 
previous sketches; Keats’ mother, his brother George, his 
sister Fanny, his guardian Abbey, his friends Severn, 
Haydon, Charles Brown and others, and in some ways 
even the poet himself, are to me much more credibly alive 
than they have been hitherto. Again, she minimizes or 
falsifies certain figures, notably that of Shelley, eithe: 
because of preoccupation with her hero, or unconscious 
prejudice caused by lack of temperamental sympathy. 
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But Shelley can take care of himself—we need not 
bother about Miss Lowell’s dismissal of him as, in Max 
Beerbohm’s phrase, “‘a plain unadulterated crank.” If she 
treats the author of 4donais with scant courtesy, she puts 
up a gallant defense of a little person long quite powerless 
to defend herself—Fanny Brawne. The sweethearts of 
famous men are usually in hard luck with posterity; as a 
rule they can’t speak for themselves, and the world blames 
them for whatever goes wrong in their captious and exact- 
ing lovers. Miss Lowell shows, with the aic\ of letters 
hitherto unpublished, that Fanny Brawne has been 
saddled with the blame for her lover’s temperamental 
complaints and unjust suspicions. The evidence seems 
conclusive that she treated him, throughout their inter- 
course, with more forbearance and intelligent sympathy 
than should be expected from any woman c.cept the 
elusive “soul-mate of genius,” who is as rare in this 
crowded world as genius itself. 

It is pitiful—nay, exasperating—to read the medical 
record of Keats’ illness and death, and realize how a young 
man naturally strong was hurried to the grave by every 
device possible to the ingenuity of mistaken practice. As 
a boy, Keats, though short, was by no means frail; at 
school he was an excellent boxer. Today, under scientific 
treatment, he might have lived to old age. 

In her preface Miss Lowell mentions, as one reason for 
offering “another book about Keats,” the fact that “‘a 
great poet has something to give to every generation.” 
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On the whole she brings to her task a twentieth-century 
mind, and presents the point of view of a modern student 
and thinker. But sometimes one finds a critical estimate 
too favorable, or again not favorable enough. For ex 
ample, she seems to overstress the importance of Endymion 
through a 140-page chapter of close analysis. Of courss 
she throws long passages into the discard, as anyone must; 
but to what is left she gives a higher rating than I, for one, 
should feel inclined to justify. Occasionally she praises 
lines which seem to me merely banal, passages in which the 
flower of youthful exuberance so fragrant in the Hymn fo 
Pan and a few other passages of the poem, wilts on a rank 
stem. Again, I cannot understand her valuation of th 
fragment Eve of Saint Mark, even though she is seconded 
by Rossetti. “To some of us in this day and age,” she 
says, “ Saint Mark ranks so high among Keats’ works as to 
be the equal of any, be the other what it may.” (Vol. J/, 
p- 326.) Saint Mark may be “chaste and choice,” but to 
lift it beside the great odes or La Belle Dame sans Merci 
is to rank a trimly patterned garden-plot with the wind 
blown grandeur of a varied and spacious landscap¢ 
If these and other examples may be cited as over-praise, 
I am surprised occasionally by an underestimat The 
following sentence especially shocks me to an energetic 
protest. Miss Lowell has been comparing the intellectual 
equipment of Browning and Keats, and she says (/-457 
I do not say that Keats would ever have been as great a poet as 
Browning; I think that is extremely doubtfu 
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1 am moved to ask what Miss Lowell meant by great- 
ness in poetry. Did she mean intellectuality, variety, 
abundance, straight thinking, clear seeing, humaneness— 
even righteousness—of motive, a big epic roundness of 
achievement? These are great qualities, and all these 


Browning had; nay, more 





he had occasionally lyric 
beauty and emotional intensity of a high order. But 
Keats, in his best work, had the ineffable magic; he had 
that dizzy sweep of imagination which takes one’s breath 
away, which finds the secret of utterance as surely as the 
lark or the wind. 

This is the final miracle in poetry, and Keats achieved it. 
It is this miracle which proclaims the pre-eminent master- 
piece, whether that be a song like Marlowe’s Come Live 
With Me, a tragedy like Antony and Cleopatra or King 
Lear, an ode like the Nightingale, or a ballad like La Belle 
Dame sans Merci. Keats achieved it in two or three poems 
of longer, higher and more sustained flight than the brief 
and beautiful songs which flash like so many bright- 
winged birds in English poetry; his bird soars off into the 
blue and wheels toward the sun in magnificent disdain of 
earth. 

Only the greatest poets can perform this miracle; and 
he who does it outranks all other kinds of greatness in this 
art. Browning was a great poet—yes, but not in this 
transcendent sense; the last magic was beyond him. His 
poetry was deliberate; one can imagine him willing it, 
climbing to the heights to get his inspiration and working 
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it out thoroughly and well. But Keats—who could will 
the Nightingale! It was willed, if ever, by something 
beyond him, something which seized him and carried him 
away. It was a splendor and a longing born with him, it 
was beauty irrational and profound which had haunted 
him all his days, and which finally took its way with him 
in song. . 

But I don’t wish to end on a note of criticism, for Miss 
Lowell’s book is a monumental tribute. If it does not say 
the last word about Keats, one can’t imagine from what 
hidden sources any further data can be dug up. The 
author’s own collection is said to be richer in Keats’ manu- 
scripts than any other except that of the British Museum, 
and in addition the Morgan and the other American collec- 
tions have been at her disposal, besides the British col- 
lections so well searched through by Buxton Forman, 
Sidney Colvin, and others. 

She found much new material of great interest, and in 
presenting it in proper perspective she showed the intelli- 
gence and sense of form and continuity which one might 
expect of a Lowell who was beth a scholar and a poet. And 
it was a labor of love with her, for Keats—his poetry and 
his tragic history—tugged at her heart from childhood, 
and perhaps inspired not a little her own vocation to the 
art. H. M. 
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Profiles from Home, by Eunice Tietjens. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Eunice Tietjens has developed a very satisfactory form 
for her sketches of “people and things seen.” Her loosely 
patterned free verse, with its rhythms swinging on the 
borderland between poetry and prose, suits admirably 
these realistic studies of an observant and uncompromising 
mind. They would be impossible—at least they would 
miss their special tang—in exact metrics, and such shrewd 
brevities would be far less effective in prose. In the form 
she has chosen they achieve the maximum of emphasis, 
whether for beauty or a kind of grimly humorous wisdom. 
It is indeed a modern type of wise woman who takes one 
by the hand and leads into odd corners of the various 
states of this continental country—a much-travelled and 
widely-experienced cosmopolite who knows the world and 
will not deceive or cajole herself or others. Sometimes her 
wisdom is wittily canny insight into individual affecta- 
tions, as in The Expatriate, a study of a “rarefied gentle- 
man” at a Paris café, who “escapes the high cost of pro- 
hibition” and “transcends superbly the accident of his 
birth in Iowa.” Again, her searching mind sweeps over 
the crowd, puts the finger of precision on mass character: 
We have been tried, O my people, in the great wind of prosperity, 


In the earthquake shock of battle, 
And in the fire of our own success. 


It is time that we listened now, for our redemption, 
To the still small voice of beauty. 
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Each of these “profiles” has unity; its details work up 
toward a definite climax, and in most of them the final 
lines—the finishing touches—are drawn with an air. 
Afternoon at Vassar, for example, talking back to the 
ancient Chinese poet who “saw the girls in clouds,” 
decides: 





I fear there is little I have to tell you, 

Except perhaps the curriculun 
Or this of the business man, reliable as the sun, who sees 
the stream of life flow by and feels it not: 


He is a compass, and a compass. . . 
Is an admirable instrument. 





Or more seriously, as the poet’s train rushes through The 
Wheat Country: 

Hour after hour it ripples across the earth, unbroken, infinite. 

Its ripening heads wave softly in the wind 


The beauty of its procreation is like yellow flame. 

How shall we sing the standing grain? 

How shall we be worthy of the passionate fertility of prairies? 

The outlines are sharp and sure; there is no muddling, 

rarely an excessive line or word or an effect of effort in 
making the point. And now and then one is caught up by 
a figure or a phrase of breath-taking perfection—as when 
the radio, droning 
“Aladdin without the princess”’; or the little lady, “deter- 
mined to be cultured,” 


‘health hints” or cheap music, is 


Has season tickets to the symphony, and applauds Brahms with the dis- 
creet percussion of one shelling peas. 
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lf the irony is keen and merciless, lashed with bitter 
humor when some sham has drawn the poet’s eye, the 
sympathy is quite as penetrating when other kinds of 
human inadequacy are under consideration. The Shoe- 
shop, The Negro Church, My Grandmother—these and many 
others illustrate the quick kindliness of the poet’s point of 
view; also some of the easily recognized portraits, like The 
Criminal Lawyer (Clarence Darrow), 4 Poet (Maxwell 
Bodenheim), or The Impresario (Morris Gest). Through- 
out, the attitude is that of the tolerant, worldly-wise, 
humorous, sympathetic observer of the human comedy; 
for the book is not subjective, confessional, impassioned, 
and the emotion seizes one unexpectedly, with a tremor of 
tenderness or compassion or laughter, or else with a sting 
of bitter exasperation. 

Mrs. Tietjens makes no attempt to synthesize or to 
reform—two efforts which she would consider quite be- 
yond the artist’s function. She does not preach, she 
merely points out details of inconsistency or w himsicality, 
of beauty or fineness or absurdity in the human scheme. 
And she does this with a certain pungency—she sums up a 
character or a situation in a phrase which satisfies by its 
completeness, which leaves very little more to say. Her 
philosophy of life is inherent in her observations—she does 
not talk about it. And her—shall we call it by the much- 
abused word patriotism ?—her love of country is expressed, 
not by statement, but by the richness and variety of life 
that she finds here, and her understanding of what we 
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spring from, Of The Statue of Liberty, for example, she 
says, in part, very discerningly: 


She is a gesture given us, a role for us to play. 

From France she came, from the land of gestures. Foreign she is in form 
and foreign in feeling. 

From the outside she came. 

She is not of us. 


Better than that we know Liberty. 

Better we know the hard way she leads, the pitted path of the pioneer 

Better we see the wandering will-o’-the-wisp, the beckoning phanton 
that she is. 


4 


Our eyes grow dim with searching, our years are as water. Our 
hearts grow gray in her service. 
And we do not find her. 


And here, in The Skyscraper, which we quote entire, is 
another aspect of our striving: 
It is the pride of our town. 


Tomorrow there will be a new pride, a new blowing of bugle But for 
today we are content. 


This is our own, rooted with steel roots in the soil of our land, sprung fr 
our own dreams, owing allegiance to none 
Its slender whiteness, like a birch in the moonlight, is a new form on th 


earth, raiment for a new need 


It carries the stars more surely than Atlas carried them. The pill 





Karnak are its older brothers, and the spires of cathedrals are 
germane to it. 
The phallic wisdom of the ancients lives in it 
“et this is our own, none of these. As we are young and lusty under the 
Yet th , none of th A l i I 


sun, so this is young, so this is lusty. 
On its white prow the future stands, beating white wings, crying the cry 
of hope. 
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Tomorrow we shall have a new pride 
But for today we are content. 


On the whole, this is perhaps Mrs. Tietjens’ best book so 
far. Though for sheer poetry there may be nothing in it so 
fine as The Most Sacred Mountain in the Profiles from 
China, yet these later “profiles” show keener and more 


sympathetic insight and a more developed command of the 
chosen style. H. M. 


NEWS NOTES 


This Quarter has arrived—the first number of the quarterly we an- 
nounced in February as to be issued in Paris under the editorship of 
Ernest Walsh and Ethel Moorhead. This initial number is graciously 
dedicated ‘“‘to Ezra Pound, who by his creative work, his editorship of 
several magazines, his helpful friendship for young and unknown artists, 
his many and untiring efforts to win better appreciation of what is first- 
rate in art, comes first to our mind as meriting the gratitude of this 
generation.” 

The new quarterly is an octavo of 270 pages. If one may judge by its 
contents—verse, prose and half-tone illustrations—it succeeds to The 
Little Review, Broom, Others, and other radicals even less stable whose 
fitfulness or early demise have been lamented from time to time in these 
pages. And from across the sea it clasps hands with The Dia/ in the 
effort to slambang the plodding world into appreciation of modern—or 
more specifically, modernistic—art, 

Thus its diapason does not yet strike a new note—perhaps that par- 
ticular tune has been played to the end, and the radicals of 1930 will 
sound a tocsin as yet undreamed of. The radicals of 1930 are now 
college-boys, and for aught we know they may haul out the Hudson 
River School, or Nathaniel Parker Willis, or Canova, and set Gertrude 
Stein and Picasso and Brancusi as old hats on the shelf of discard. We 
have no fault to find with Brancusi, who is strongly featured in this 
number, except that the beauty of certain of his abstract forms and 
metal or marble surfaces is cruelly slandered by any half-tone. But it is 
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now a little past the date when the butter-molded Gertrude may excite 
us by her “dream of peppers.” 

Most of the contributors are old friends of Poerry’s—Messrs. Car- 
nevali, Winters, Turbyfill, Schneider, Roe, Greenhood, and Ernest Walsh 
himself; and Mmes. H. D. and Kay Boyle. The new poets are Anthony 
Breen, an Irishman; and Frances Parker, a brilliant niece of Lord 
Kitchener’s, who died last year. The prose department is less our affair, 
but it presents some interesting tales; and others, especially a fiery affair 
by one Cecil Gibson, which make one die the th of boredom, 
editorial notes and reviews by Ernest Walsh Ethel Moor 
spirited, suggestive and sometimes amusing. 

And perhaps in the next number they will show us the promised land! 











We have received from the secretary of the Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation the following answer to our letter of inquiry printed in our | 


April number: 

“With reference to your letter of March 

“*Tt is Mrs. Guggenheim’s and my desire,’ says Senator Guggenheim 
in his letter of gift to this Foundation, ‘in memory of our son, through the 
agency of this Foundation, to add to the educati r 
and scientific power of this country, and also to provide for 
better international understanding.’ 

“The Trustees are appointing an Educatior Advisory Board to g 








them advice on general educational policies, and such questions a 
raised as to how far these Fellowships could usefully serve the develoy 
ment of the art of poetry will be determined by this b 
“The Educational Advisory Board has not yet met, but in all the 5 
liminary discussion it has been assumed that the Four 
designate any specific number of Fellowships for any 
but would determine the allotment each year in accor 
merit of candidates and the definiteness and feasibility of the 
study.” Henry Allen Moe, § 





Will some lawyer or diplomat please advise us how to proceed? W 
he not, as a wise friend of poets, argue their cause before the above 
powerful Educational Advisory Board? 


] 
| 
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News Notes 


Stanley Vestal is Mr. Walter Stanley Campbell, professor of English 
at the University of Oklahoma in Norman. Mr, Campbell explains: 
“Though since boyhood I have gone by the name of my stepfather, I 
prefer to write under my own name.” A native of Kansas, this poet has 
lived in Oklahoma since childhood; except for three years in Oxford 
(1908-11) as the first Rhodes scholar from the new state, and two years’ 
military service, with six months in the A. E. F. as captain of the 335th 
Field Artillery. 

Oklahomans are nicknamed “Sooners” (see page 214); and the three 
riding songs in this Sooner group were made, with the music they are 
sung to, in the saddle. Two ballads of the Kit Carson series appeared in 
the spring number of the South-west Review. 

Of the poets in the present number only four have honored us before. 
Miss Louise Driscoll, of Catskill, N. eo has published two or three books 
of verse, the latest being Garden Grace (Macmillan Co.). Mr. Pau! 
Horgan, who is in the Eastman School of Music at Rochester, N. Y., will 
soon publish his first book of verse. Also Mr. Countee P. Cullen, a young 
New York poet. And Mr. Gustav Davidson, of New York, has published 
one or two books of sonnets and other poems, and has helped to found 
and edit two or three special magazines. 

In listing the poets new to us, we will proceed with ladies first: 

Anne Atwood Dodge (Mrs. F. F.), of Stonington, Conn., has con- 
tributed verse to various magazines. So has Grace Strickler Dawson 
(Mrs, Robert E.), of Kansas City, Mo. Miss Marguerite Arnoid, of New 
York and Siasconset, Mass., has taught in a number of colleges, and done 
publicity and editoria! work for magazines. Lucile Perry Ames, of Med- 
ford, Ore., has done journalistic and magazine work. Florence Mayne 
Hickey (Mrs, Charles T.), is a practicing attorney in Seattle. Miss Edna 
Louise Smith teaches English in Colorado Springs. Miss Jan Flynn, who 
is Canadian by birth and only eighteen, hiked to New York two years ago 
to get a job; and during the past year crossed the country, mostly afoot, 
to join Miss Elsa Gidlow in California. 

Mr. David Francis Arkin of New York, and Mr. Lee Andrew Weber of 
Omaha, are also under twenty; the one a college student and the other an 
office-boy but hoping for college soon, and saving to that end “the least 
slippery of my dollars.” And Mr. Horace Gregory is a young Milwaukee 


poet who has been living of late in New York. 
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